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“B g forth the rack 
** Fetch hither cords and Knives, and sulphurous flames, 
‘He shall be bound and gash’d, hi in flay?d off, and 


burnt alive: 


** He shall be hours, days, vears, a 





The graphical allusions 
Vehm: ore V 


tensive influence in the middle ages by Sir 





mS / . 
richte or  chinger? 


Walter Scott in his last novel—Anne of 
Gierstein—may render a brief account of 
that formidable trihunal interesting, | 

| 


In criminal cases, especially,the Vehimge- 
richte would seem to have taken the place | 
of the courts of justice—which had fallen 
entirely into decay during the middle ages. 


held 


It originated and its chief sitting in 
Westphalia, and its proceedings were car- 
ried on in the 


was likewis« 


createst secrecy ; hence 1 
lled the Wes lian ane 
secret tribunal. The word Vehm probably 


comes from the old Saxon word Verfeh- 


t 
| 
i 


cn tp! 








men, Which signifies “ banished,’ « put to 
flicht.’? The institution dates its origin | 
from the time of Charlemagne, although | 
no contemporary historian has made men- | 
tion of it. No accurate accounts of it, in- 
deed, appear, prior to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

These secret tribunals were most formi- 
dable in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen 
turies ; and they did not lose their activity 
until the neral peace enabled the Ger- 
mans to introduce a better form and ad-} 
ministration of criminal justice. The last 
Vehmeerichte was held in 1568 near Zelle. 
Besides Westp] 


tpl 





ent 


ialia there were, in Lower 

Saxony and in some other German pro- 

vinces, Vehmeerichte ; but they had less 

consideration and their jurisdiction was re- 

stricted within particular limits; in Italy 
VOL. 1. a0) 





too there are said to have been similar as- 





Owing to the secrecy, in which these tri- 
bunals were enveloped, little is historically 
known of their internal management. The 
& lhe ‘or 


presiding judge—commonly 
or earl—had the chief manage- 









fuchle he president of the secret 
court was ealled the Freieraf, or free 


count: his assessors ( Beisifzer) who had a 
voice in the judgment and who executed 
it, were called Iretschoeffen or free she- 
their sittings Freidinge and the place 
where the sittings were held the « free 
seat > (der ix le stuhl.) The Freischoef- 
fen, who were appointed by the Freigra- 
fen existed in every town of Germany ; 
‘and their number was estimated at one 
hundred thousand. They knew each other 
by certain signs and watchwords which 
were unknown to the uninitiated—hence 
they were called “ the informed” (die wis- 
senden.) ‘They bound themselves by a for- 
midable oath; for they vowed “the holy 
Vehime to support, assist and conceal be- 
fore wife and child, father and mother, sis- 


riffs ; 


| ter and brother, fire and wind, before every 
thing in heaven or on earth.” 


They acknowledged the emperor as their 
gn. The siitings of the tribunal 
were public and private; the former were 
held by day in the open air—the latter by 
night in a forest or in subterraneous and 
concealed places. The mode of proceed- 
ing in these places differed :—the crimes of 
which the secret tribunal took cognizance 
were :—heresy, witchcraft, rape, theft and 
murder. 

The complaint was made by a Fret 
schoeffe, who, without adducing evidence, 
deposed upon oath, that the accused had 


soverel 
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committed the crime. The ee anemed was 
now three times summoned before the se- 
cret tribunal, the summons being secretly 
nailed upon the door of his dwelling or in 
the neighbourhood ; the accuser remaining 
inknown. If the accused did not make 
his appearance at the third summons, he 
was once more cited before a solemn sit- 
ting of the tribunal, called the secret 
« Acht,” and if he still disobeyed he was 
outlawed or given up to the Freischoeffen. 
The first Freischoeffen now who met him, 
hanged him on a tree, not on a gallows— 
as evidence that it had been done by a 
Freischoeffe. 1f the condemned, defend- 
ed himself, the Freischoeffen were autho- 
rized to slay him. Evidences were then 
placed near the body to shew, that no mur- 
der had been committed, but that it was a 
punishment, which had been executed by 
a Freischoeffe. 

The idea of the number of unjustifiable 
judicial murders, that may have taken 
place, in this way, from envy, hatred or 
malice, strikes the mind with horror. If 
any Freischoeffe gave the slightest hint to 
one condemned by the Vehmgervichte, so 
that he might escape, the Freischoeffe him- 
self was punished with death: and, hence, 
how easy must it have been by such a hint 
to induce the timid (and who would not 
be timid under such an administration of 
justice ?) to flee from their homes, even 
when innocent and really unaccused ? 
Without excepting the Spanish inquisition, 
which it in many respects resembled, the 
Vehmgerichte would seem to have been one 
of the most abominable institutions, with 
the forms of justice, ever adopted by 
any civilized judge: an institution in 
which the judge never promulgated the 
grounds of his v@rdict; where the forms 
were kept a profound secret and the ac- 
cused condemned, even to death, without 
being heard. 
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THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 





A new periodical has been commenc- 
ed in Philadelphia under this title. It is 
conducted by an association of physi- 
cians, and, if executed according to the 
views contained in the prospectus, will 
be a useful work. 


| ENGL ISH PROV INCIALISMS.-—No - 4. 





** Collections of provincial dialects would often 
have been extremely useful ; many words es- 
teemed peculiar to certain counties being rem- 
nants of the language formerly in general use.”’ 


NaAREs. 





DIALECTS OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 


In Cumberland, Lancashire, Northum- 
berland and Yorkshire, the dialects, 
which strongly resemble each other, are, 
toa certain extent, modified, especially in 
the first and third of those counties, by the 
frequent communication with the Scottish 
borderers. The two last, likewise, con- 
tain a greater proportion of that variety 
of the Gothic which proceeded from the 
Danes. A writer, in one of the volumes 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, has taken 
the trouble to sift out the words purely 
Danish, which still exist in the dialect of 
Northumberland, and they are numerous. 


]. DIALECT OF CUMBERLAND. 


Of this Mr. Clarke, in his tour to the 
Lakes, has given a specimen in the follow- 
ing dialogue, which, he says, was actual- 
ly heard by him: some of the words he 
has quoted incorrectly: these we have 
altered. r 

‘ A country wench, not long ago, laid by her 
clogs 1, and new greased her shun 2 and away 
she gangs one sunday morning to Keswick, to 
see her sister Ruth, who was a sarvant at yan 
oth public houses. She goes to the Kurk in the 
morning and afier dinner mud gang on to th’ 
lake (to be seen) because lwords and great foul 
did seah. Accordingly, a parcel of girls, such 
as herself, attended by shoemakers, carters, 
chaise-drivers, hostlers &c., took with them a 
few bottles of wine and cider. They spent the 
afternoon no doubt agreeably enough to them- 
selves: but our heroine, after the peregrination, 
being to give an account to her mother why she 
was so late home that evening, this curious dia- 
logue ensued. 

Daughter. Oh! moother, moother, an ye had 
been theear ye wad ha stay'd teu; seck fine 
wark ye nivver saw. Efter dinner, we went toth 
lake. 

Mother. Lake! eigh, thou wad lake3 an 
ramp and rive o the cleayths, I war’n. Lets 
leuk if nin o them be roven? What lake wast ? 
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Tennis or Anthony Blindman ? 
































Went to th’ watter, an gat ontuet in a booat ; at 
hed things, like a battelter on aither side ont, at 
carrit it on some way or uther; an we drank 
finest stuff at ivver was, they cawt it cine an wi- 
der A. 


Mother. Cine an wider, uman, whats tatt ? 
Daughter. What’s tatt? nay, I knaw nut. 
Mother. What is’t like ? 


Daughter. Like, it like ? like, its hke! nay J 
knaw nut what its like; its like whey—whig d, 
and drink 6, but far finer. 

Mother. 


lakes ; 


Hang the cine an wider, and the 
an thou hesnt the cleeaths, nur 
I kair nnt, Gitt 
te cloggs on, an doff that fine goon, an ligg by 
the hatt an aw things ; 


roven 
worn the stockin-heels out, 


thoo mun full muck7 
to mwoarn, or gang toth’ moss for this skelpin8 
to day ; it’s far better for tha. 
Daughter. O moother! yon talear Gweordy 
isa canny fellow. 
Mother. Gitt 


fellow. 


uway with the anthy canny 

The greatest part of the above will be 
intelligible, differing chiefly from correct 
English in orthography and orthoepy ; 
there are some words, liowever, which 
require explanation. 


1. Clogs. 


en shoes, t! 


These are asort of wood- 
Ie upper part formed of strong 
hide leather, and the soles of wood, 
plated beneath with iron—often termed 
cawkers. ‘This word cawkers sets all ety- 
mology at defiance :—some have suppos- 
ed, that it might be derived from calx Lat. 
the heel: but this is frivolous. In Scot- 
land the word is applied to the curved 
horse shoe, or frost shoe, perhaps, as Ja- 
inieson remarks, from Isl. Kezkr, curved ; 
and from that of the horse it may have 
been extended to the human shoe. 
Shun, shoon—this is old English. 


Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon 


‘ For they are thrifty honest men.” 
/ SHAKSPEARE. 
Whos shoon y am not worthi to bere. 
Matthew iii. Wicuir. 
The Anglo-Saxon 
Teut. Schoen. 
Schone is the word used in Scotland. 
This emprioure causit rich perle and precious 
stanis to be set in his schone. &c. &e- 


Bre.vtenp, Chron. 


word is sceon. 


lacan, to play ; no other lake is known 
in Cumberland—the old lady exhibits 
this in asking what lake it was, Tennis 
or Anthony Blindman? the latter game 
is the same as blindman’s buff, in which 
some one must have his eyes covered 
and hunt out the rest of the company. 
The play is common over Great Britain 
but has various names in different parts ; 
in the west of England it is called blind- 
buck-and-Davy perhaps _ originally 
blind buck and have yes and in Scotland 
it has no other appellations than blind 
Flarrie. 

Some were blyth, and some were sad 

And they play’d at blind Harrie.” 
Herd’s Collection. 

Evidently a case 
s: a very awk- 
instance of this kind occurred to an 
orator, desirous of using the expression. 
‘““}t was a wound from which he had 
long felt the smart:” an accidental met- 
athesis completely put a stop to an inter- 
esting harangue from the ludicrous effects 
it induced upon the auditors. 

5. Whey wh whiggen'd whey 


5 


nne 


{ } 
| 


l wider. 
of accidental Metathesi 


ward 


Cine ane 


lig or 
means a pleasant liquor, made by infa- 
sing various aromatic herbs in whey, and 
suflering it to undergo fermentation. 
The Anglo-Saxon, hweg, means serum: 
and, in Cumberland as well as Scotland, 
whig means a thin, sour, liquid of the 
lacteous kind. _Wodrow derives the po- 
litical term whig from this very word. 
**'The poor honest people, who were in 
raillery called whiggs, from a kind of milk 
they were forced to drink in their wan- 
derings and straits became name—fathers 
to all who espoused the interest of lib- 
erty and property through Britain and 
Ireland.” Wodrow, however, himself, 
prefers the etymon, which is given by 
Burnet in his * own times.” 

“The south west counties of Scot- 
land have seldom corn enough to serve 
them round the year; and the northern 
parts producing more than they need, 
those in the west come in the summer to 
buy at Leith, the stores that come from 
the north; and from a word wiggam, 





3. Lake, to play, and laking, a play- 
30* E 


used in driving their horses, all that 






















































































































































































































































































drove were called the 7 al 
shorter the whiggs. Now, in that year 


(1648,) after the news came down of 


Duke Hamilton’s defeat, the ministers 
animated their people to rise and march 
to Edinburgh ; and they came up 
marching at the head of their parishes, 
with an unheard of fury, praying and 
preaching all the way as they came. 
The marquis of Argyll and his party, 


came and headed them, they being 
about six thousand. This was called 
the whiggamors inroad ; and, ever after 


that, all that opposed the court caine, in 
contempt, to be called whiggs ; and from 
Scotland the word was brought into 
England, where it is now one of our 
unhappy terms of distinction.” Own 
Times i. 58. 

6. Drink. 

small-beer. 

Full muck—to load with muck or 
dung : muck is a good old English word 
from Saxon meox, dung. 
muck, or a dung hill is called a muck- 
middin: middin is also good Saxon ii 
the same signification. Both muck and 
middin pervade ail the northern counties 
as well as Scotland. 

8. Skelpin is not often used in Cun - 
berland, although to skelp is very com- 
mon in Scotland; it means here—“ to 
move quickly on foot, to trip along, es- 
pecially applied to one who is barefoot- 
ed.” 

“ The well-win thousands of some years 

In ae big bargain disappears : 

“Tis sair to bide, but wha can help it, 

“Tnstead of coach, on foot they skelp it.” 


This usually means, beer, 


Ramsay's Poems 
“ As lightsomely I glowr'd abroad, 
“ To see a scene so gay, 
“ Three hizzies, early at the road, 
* Came skelpin up the way.”—Burns 
Jamieson thinks that the word skelp, 
in this signification, may have the same 
derivation as skelp to beat, which seems 
to be from A. S. scylf—an to tremble— 
Is]. skelf—a to shake, to cause to trem- 
ble; and, as a sharp noise is made by 
the feet i in walking quickly, the term has 
received the other signification. 


Wy. 
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A heap of 





OF THE BATAKS, A NATION OF 
CANNIBALS IN SUMATRA. 


*¢ of the Cannibals that cach other eat, 
Anthropophagi.”’ 


*¢ The 
SHAKSPEARRE. 





It is a matter of well founded doubt, 
whether Cannibalism ever existed, with 
any people, from a fondness for human 
flesh as an article of diet ; or that there ever 
as a time 





When men devour'd each other like the beasts 
human flesh.” 

We have, in the antient writers, nume- 
rous accounts of Anthropophagous nations, 
and individuals, of Cyclops, Lestrygones, 
Scylla, Scythians, Sarmatians, A&thiopians, 
Mgyptians and Kelts, but the authors, who 
have made us acquainted with some of 
their peculiarities, Ilomer, Herodotus, 
Pliny, Strabo, Juvenal, Solinus, and Pellou- 
tier* have not dwelt much upon the causes, 
which could have impelled them to this 
revolting banquet. More modern and ac- 
curate observations have generally exhibit- 
ed, that this practice has been suggested 
by religious, or vindictive associations, 
sufficiently powerful to vanquish that re- 
pugnance which must necessarily be felt in 
feeding on our own species. 

It is true, that we have some modern ac- 
counts, which’ would militate against this 
idea, if implicitly credited, as that of Her- 
rera, Who speaks of great markets in China 
furnished wholly with human flesh for the 
better sort of pe ople ; orthat of Marco Polo, 
who refers to the circumstance in his time 
in the kingdom of Concha and in the island 
of Zapengit; and the same thing has been 
asserted to have been met with in Java, 
Siam, Sumatra and other oriental countries. 

Unreserved confidence must not, how- 
ever, be placed in the assertions of these 
old travellers: their fondness for the mar- 
vellous has now become proverbial, and we 
have no stronger instances of this, than in 
the records of the Mexican portion of our 
own continent, especially as regards the 
number of human victims, sacrificed in 
Mexico, so much exaggerated by the Span- 
ish historians. According to Gomara, 
there was no year in which twenty thous- 


‘ Gorging on 


*See Virey's Hist. Naturelle du Genre u- 


main t ii p. 46, 











it 
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pie euuien vietions were not offered to the 
Mexican divinities; and, in some years, 
they amounted to fifty thousand. Herre- 
ra’s account is still more incredible,—that 
five thousand were sacrificed one day 
and, on some occasions, not less than twen- 
ty thousand. The fact that, if such a de- 
struction of human life had really occur- 
red the country must soon have become de- 
populated, never seems to have struck 
those historians. Still the namber immo- 
lated was probably very great. 

When this continent was discovered the 
practice of Cannibalism was found to be 
almost universal, but, in all instances, it 
was probably followed merely for the satis- 
faction of revenge. 

These observations have been occasion- 
ed by the report of a journey into the Ba- 
tak country, inthe interior of Sumatra, made 
in the year 1824 by Messrs. Burton and 
Ward, Baptist missionaries; which was pub- 
lished in the third part of the first volume 
of the “ Transactions of the Royal Asiat- 

Society of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
The people of this country had been al- 
ready described by Mr. Marsden as An- 
thropophagous, eating human flesh as a 
a species of ceremony, “ as a mode of 
shewing their destestation of crimes by an 
ignominious punishment ; and as a horrid 
indication of revenge and insult to their 
unfortunate enemies.” 

Messrs. Burton and Ward undertook 
their journey at the request of the late Sir 
Stamford Raffles, then Lieutenant Govern- 
or of Bencoolen. ‘The enterprize was haz- 
ardous, chiefly from the reported ferocity of 
the Batak character and their known Ca- 
nibalism ; but the travellers seem to have 
been agreeably disappointed in this re- 
spect. 

Great ignorance appears to prevail amongst 
the Bataks, who are estimated by Messrs. 
Burton and Ward to amount to a million 
of souls. They resemble, in their appear- 
ance, the Hindus ; wear the hair long and 
tied at the top of the head, and the women 
part their hair in front; both according to 
the custom of Hindusthan. Their princi- 
pal food is rice and the sweet potatoe ; 
animal food being a luxury indulged only 
on particular occasions. ‘ 
animals they are by no means delicate ; 
they do not sc ruple to eat horses, dogs, 
cats, snakes, monkies and bats: and whether 
the ont was killed or died a natural 


In their choice of 





dent sie no great dtiveenen in thelr 
opinion, or whether it be recently dead or 
bordering on putridity. 

Burton and Ward 
“can be more erroncous than the opinions, com- 


‘* Nothing” says Messrs. 


monly entertained by the Malays, in their neigh- 
bourhood as well as by Europeans, with regard 
to the gencral character and disposition of the 
The well established fact of their Can- 
nibalism, has, perhaps, naturally led to the con- 
clusion, that they were a remarkably ferocious 
and daring people. So strongly indeed had this 
impression taken hold of our minds that, although 
a residence of two years on the border of their 
country had furnished nothing to confirm the 


Bataks. 


opinion, we still expected to find proofs of it in 
the interior. So far from this, however, what- 
ever may be tie fact with respect to other dis- 
tricts, the people of Silindung, in quietness and 
are apparently not surpassed even by 
Misunderstandings between indi- 


timidity, 
the Hindus. 
viduals of the same village seldom go beyond 
words, or a complaint to the chief ; and their wars 
are little more than nominal. These will often 
continue for five or six vears without proving fa- 
tal to more than two or three persons of each 
side. ‘The hostile parties commit no depreda- 
tions on each other's crops or cattle ; and an in- 
stance occurred, duilng our stay in Silindung, of 
two men coming upen private business to the 
village where we resided, from one with which 
our host was at war, when he hospitably enter- 
them and suffered them to depart in 
peace. We inean not to say, however, that the 
Bataks are a kind and humane people ; instan- 
ces of their extreme unfeelingness and cruelty 
towards the afflicted and to enemies in their 
Their seem- 


tained 


power are lamentably numerous. 
ingly peaceable disposition may perhaps be re- 
solved into cowardice, and the influence of a 
superstition, from the 


are never, for a moment, 


dark and enslaving 
shackles of which they 
free.” 

Their religion is a wild and incoherent 
system, but they “ believe in the existence 
of one supreme being, creator of the world, 
whom they name Debati Hasi Asi”? “he 
has retired in their opinion, from the gov- 
ernment of the universe, which he has 
committed wholly to the care of his three 
sons. Batra Guru, Sori Pada, and Magna- 
na Bulan, the first the god of Justice, the 
second the god of mercy and the last the 
source of evil. T hey do not w orship idols; 
but in every village there is the image of a 
they use in administering 


man whom 


“* 
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oaths. They have no idea of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. 

Their language seems to be a dialect of 
the Malay. Their laws are connected with 
the practice of Cannibalism. Persons 
caught in the act of burglary or highway 
robbery are publicly executed with the 
knife or matchlock and then wnmediately 
eaten! A man taken in adultery is in- 
stantly devoured and may be lawfully eat- 
en piecemeal without first depriving him 
of life! Men killed, or prisoners taken in 
a great war, are likewise publicly eaten ; 
but if only two villages be engaged, the 
eating of prisoners is not allowed. 

Slavery exists amongst the Bataks, in a 
domestic form ; slaves are not imported ; 
they are treated very mildly not being pun- 
ished corporeally. The chief causes of 
slavery are the inability of parents to sup- 
port their children, whom they sell ; debt 
or inability to pay fines imposed by law, and 
captivity in war. 

Arts, manufactures and agriculture are 
at a low ebb amongst them, and property 
in land appears to be scarcely yet estab- 
lished. 

Messrs. Burton and Ward remark that, 
under such a system as they describe, “ it 
will not be thought surprising that the Ba- 
taks should bear in their character the fea- 
tures of imbecility, cowardice and cruelty.” 
The matter of surprise is, that with customs 
which tend so strongly to the debasement 
of the human mind, they should be found 
to possess several 'of those more elevated 
qualities which the travellers have describ- 
ed. Xy. 





CULTIVATION OF SILK. 

The cultivation of silk is now engaging 
the attention of some of our most eminent- 
ly scientific individuals. The learned and 
indefatigable Duponceau is bending all his 
energies to the encouragement of the na- 
tive silk of this country ; and, under his 
patronage, a French gentleman, M. D’Ho- 
mergue—well acquainted with the opera- 
tive details, is publishing a series of es- 
says on the subject, in the Valional Ga- 
zelte, to which, when completed and em- 
bodied into a pamphlet, as we understood 
they are likely to be, we shall probably 
draw the reader’s attention. 

The thanks of the public are especially 
due to M. Duponceau and we have no 


THE VIRGINIA LITERARY MUSEUM, AND 
| THE CONFESSIONS OF A PIRATE. 









"Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined. 
Popr. 
We cannot vouch for the truth of the 
subjoined narrative, although we have re- 
ceived it from a respectable source. We 
give it to our readers, under the belief that 
they will peruse it with interest, and draw 
from it more than one instructive moral. 


One morning during the winter of 1820- 
21, Mr. C » a member of Congress 
from one of the northern states, entered 
the hall of the house of representatives, 
just as the chaplain had begun his customa- 
ry prayer. As the member stood at his 
desk, with his eyes resting on the bundle 
of documents and newspapers which had 
been just placed there, he was observed by 
the gentleman who stood next him, to ex- 
hibit a fidgetty restlessness during the ser- 
vice, and, as soon as the divine had pro- 
nounced “amen,” he withdrew with his 
papers, to a committee room, as Was sup- 
posed; and on his return some hours af- 
terwards, he was perceived to have a seri- 
ous, anxious and abstracted air, which he 
retained for several days. The causes and 
the consequences of the deep interest he 
thus betrayed, will be best explained by the 
following correspondence. 





Horfse of Representatives, Jan. 17. 1821. 
My Dear Sir, 

I must tax your friendship to give a 
prompt attention to the subject of this let- 
ter. The Intelligencer of to day contains 
a long list of persons, who have been tried 
and convicted of piracy, in Charleston, and 
whose execution has been respited until the 
President’s pleasure is known. Among 
them, | see one of my own name. Such a 
coincidence may not seem worthy of no- 
tice; but as F havea double christian name, 
and my surname is far from being a com- 
mon one, I cannot divest myself of the 
fear that this unfortunate person is a mem- 
ber of my family. Nay, it is but too prob- 
able that he is most nearly related to my- 
self; for you may remember that F told 
you, when we messed together here, that 
I was wild in my youth, for one of my 
country and persuasion. [| must entreat 





doubt he will reap his reward. 





you, my dear P , to see the wretched 




















conan 


of telling you that this is not one. 
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being we bears my name, and learn of 
him his age and parentage. It is thought 
here that the President will sanction the ex- 
ecution of but a small number of those 
convicted, and if my fears should be well 
founded, 1 may yet make some atonement 
for a neglect which but too naturally led 
the object of my inquiry to crime, and the 
melancholy catastrophe which now threat- 
ens him. You will of course regard this 
letter as entirely confidential. I am with 
unchanged esteem and regard, truly your 
friend. 
NATIIAN E. C——. 
Charleston Jan. 26. 1521. 

My Dear C——, 
Whatever sins of your youth you may 
to answer for, I have the satisfaction 
And you 
ight have been sure that so near a 
lation of your’s would have had too 
ich prudence, as well as propriety of 
iduct, to get into such a scrape; and 
tif he were villain enough to turn pi- 
he would have had too much wit to be 
vit. Immediately on the receipt of 
sur letter, [ posted off to the jail, and 
got access to your worthy namesake. 
ind hima stout, athletic, young fellow, 
ibont two and twenty, and as I thought, 
the force of imagination!) very like 
mi, except that his hair is much lighter, 
| his complexion much darker. — 1 ex- 
difficulty in speaking to 
rt fromm his comrades, the most ill- 
ng desperate set of rascals you ever 
eld; and of breaking the matter to him, 
is to prevent his framing a plausible 
y for the occasion. But his first an- 
er satisfied me that we had no cause of 
rehension, for, on my asking him where 
was born, he promptly replied, * in 
Town, Barbadoes.”? On further in- 
. he informed me that his mother was 
tive of that island, and had died about 
e years since, but that his father was 
in American sailor from Boston, who had 
romised her marriage, but had deserted 
I] have since learnt from one of the 
vunsel of the pirates, that this fellow’s real 
naine was Woodruff, (he had been indict- 
ed with an alias;) and that he had borne 
yours only for two or three years, how or 
wherefore I did not learn, so that you see, 
iny dear C 5 that the mother of this 
uithful freebooter. who is about to pay 


' 


need some 
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“the penalty, of his crimes, instead of being a 
buxom nymph of the Green Mountains, is a 
creole ; that he owes his existence to some 
jolly tar of New-England; and that the 
offspring of this second Yaricohas been, by 
a course of even-handed justice, only re- 
taliating, on our citizens, the wrongs she 
had received from one of their country- 
men. 

But to say the truth, in contemplating 
this scene, some pity for this y fellow’s 
fate mingled with horror for his crimes, for, 
besides his prepossessing appearance, very 
like an honorable member trom——, his 
demeanour was grave and proper ;_ his con- 
versation shewed intelligence ; and I con- 
ceited that he would have expressed peni- 
tence, if a good deal of pride, and a dog- 
ged determination to “ die game,” had not 
prevented him. Should it not be found 
necessary to make examples of all these 
offenders, | cannot but hope that he may 
be one of the pardoned. 

You perceive my dear C——, that I 
have made myself a little merry with your 
apprehensions now that I have discovered 
them to be groundless; for we married 
men, like the fox who having lost his tail, 
would persuade the other foxes that these 
appendages were unfashionable, never lose 
a chance of taunting you bachelors, till you 
fall into our fashion. I trust that you will 
be so much rejoiced at my intelligence, as 
to excuse the levity accompanying it, and, 
out of gratitude, vote with the south for 
the admission of Missouri. I intended to 
write you a long letter of expostulation on 
this frenzy of your people, but my anxiety 
to communicate welcome tidings will not 
let me add more than that I am, in all sin- 
cerity, your constant friend. 





J. P—. 


Washington, Feb. 6. 1829 





You will be surprized, my dear P % 
to learn that your letter, instead of re- 
moving my doubts, has but served to in- 
crease them. But it is no wonder that 
your reasoning is unsatisfactory, when, in 
the haste in which I wrote to you, I did 
not furnish you with the requisite materials. 
I omitted to tell you that though a lawyer 
now, | once was a sailor; and that though 
a resident of Vermont, I have been in Bar- 
badoes. It is true 1 was born in Connecti- 
cut, but then we, of New-England, all 
* hail’? from Boston, when in foreign coun- 
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tries. a ue facts you perceive fe that 
you have been too hasty in your conclusion, 
and yet you afford me reason to hope that 
I am not the father of that unfortunate 
youth. You will learn the cause of my 
perplexity from the following narrative. 
When I had finished my education, and 
had made a few voyages, my father, who 
had been engaged in the West India trade, 








sent me out in one of his vessels to Barba- , 


does, to make a settlement with a merchant 
there, with whom he had had extensive 
dealings. My father’s correspondent in 


sisted on my taking up my quarters in his | 
house. I there became acquainted with 

the young woman, who is doubtless the | 
mother of this poor fellow. Nancy Mer- | 
ton, then about fifteen, was employed as a 
seamstress in my friend’s family. She was 
pretty, lively, and susceptible. The licen- | 
tious habits which prevailed among the 
creoles, had an effect on one, like myself, 
in the hey-day of life; and, altho’ I felt 
extreme disgust at the intimacy which | 
openly subsisted between persons of difle- 
rent complexions, yet their manners,and ex- 
ample, with shame I confess it, wrought 
upon me to become this girl’s lover and se- 
ducer. But it is not true that I promised 
her marriage. A wish to justify herself in 
the eyes of her child, and the world, has 
no doubt induced her thus to aggravate my 

injury to her. When I left her, she gave 

me to understand that she would be a 

mother. But having some doubt of her 

veracity, I chose to rely upon the infor- 

mation I-should afterwards receive ; and | 

promised her that I would educate, and 

provide for, the fruit of our intimacy. 

After I returned home my father, who 
had formed a very favorable opinion of my 
talents for business, from the success with 
which I had managed his at¥airs in Barba- | 
does, recommended me to study law. | 
took his advice, and put myself under the 
guidance of the celebrated Pierpoint Ed- 
wards. While I was thus engaged, I learnt 
from Mr. Piper, my Barbadoes friend, that 
this unhappy girl abovt three months after 
I left her, had formed a connection with an 
officer of the 44th. Regiment ; that she had 
had a son, on the birth of whom, the offi- 
cer had turned her adrift, alleging that she 
had deceived him ; thatshe had then become 
the chere amie of another officer, whose 
name was Woodruff, with whom she and 
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her child rary gone to nag ner sony lene he 
presumed they then were. After this in- 
formation, she occupied but little of my 
thoughts. 1 met with success in my pro- 
fession, and finding myself a confirmed old 
bachelor where I had made a good estate, 
I tried to trace out the mother and her child. 
I advertised in several of the islands; but 
all my efforts proving fruitless, | concluded 
that both the objects of my search had died 
permaturely. The mother it seems is 
dead ; and, under present circumstances, it 


| would be a great relief to me to know that 
the island received me very kindly, and in- | 


the son was so too. My mind is perplexed 
with doubt on the subject. If, on the one 
hand, this young man’s name is really 

Woodruff, as you say was proved in court, 
then he is the child of one of my success- 
ors, and, having oceasion to change his 
name, for some purpose of concealment, 
he has taken that of a person of whom he 
had probably heard his mother speak. But 
against this sapposition is his apparent age, 


| as in the case | have su»posed, he would 


be barely twenty. May not the hard and 
adventurous life he has led, make him 
look two or three years older than he is ? 
But then again you perceive a strong re- 
semblance to me ; and yet the imagination 
often does wonders on these occasions. J 
trust, my dear friend, that your next letter 
will relieve me from this state of sus- 
pense, often painful than cer- 
tainty. You will now know how to direct 
your inquires, Without needing instructions 
from me. 

Should my fears be realized, my first ob- 
ject shall be to save his life. It is to no 
purpose to say that that life is forfeited by 
the universal law of the civilized world. 
It is probable that he is not as guilty as 
his associates. [le is young, and may have 
been seduced by them. I feel that ‘if the 
sentence of the law be executed on him, I 
shall consider that [I have. by failing in my 
duty as a parent, contribute d to take aw: ay 
the lire | had given. The president, who, 
you know is a man of very 


more 


benevolent 
feelings, seems disposed to pardon most of 
them, but I understand that the cabinet is 
divided on the policy of this course. I 
have called on |) wice to learn his in- 
tentions ; but | to him. or 
any other person, the motives that actuate 
me. It has been proposed to let the 
who tried this man, wil the District pil 
nev. select forr of the worst for executivs 


dure not disclose 


judge 
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I shall endeavour to have the decision 


postponed until I get your answer. I would 

relieve you from this unpleasant duty, by 

coming on myself, but I feel that I ought 

not to quit ny post at this moment; and 

besides, how could I bear the publicity 

which my journey would give to the whole 

affair? Write to me as soon as possible, 
and believe me to be 

your sincere and grateful friend 
’ NATHAN E. C—. 
Charleston, Feb. e025 

Most truly, my dear Sir, do I entreat 

yur forgiveness for the hasty and imper- 

t way in which IT made the inquiry you 

shed, as well as the unseasonable levity 

th which | unconsciously wounded your 

clings. LT have acted with more caution 

id deliberation since, and my efforts have 

en but too successful. But you shall 

I repaired to the jail as soon as | 

cived your letter, and had an interview 

. I began with hold- 


th the young man. 
suggesting that only 
S .- 


out a ray of hope ; 
rt of those convicted would be execu- 

Helooked me full in the face, as if to 
ire what were my real motives; but 


ediately afterwards, assumed an air of 


litterence, which evidently cost him an 
t. Ithen ventured to suggest to him 

t some of his father’s relations in Bos- 
“the Woodrulls.’ might perhaps in- 
st themselves in his behalf, and join in 
tition to get him pardoned. He shook 
head, and said he had no claim upon 
he had not known there were any 

ns of that name in Boston; and as to 





“I was told by my mother that I was 
born in Barbados, under the circumstances 
that I have mentioned, and that my father’s 
name was the sameas my own. But from 
my earliest recollection I was living at 
Kingston, in Jamaica, at the barracks, in a 
house where a number of officers messed. 
My mother lived with a Capt. Woodruff, of 
whom I have no reason to speak well. 
He was always scolding me or jeering me 
for being a Yankee ; and all my life since, 
this has sounded in my ears as the vilest 
of reproaches- His harsh usage made the 
house disagreeable to me, and I was never 
so happy as when I was playing with the 
children of the soldiers. I was sent to no 
school—the captain saying * the Yan- 
kee” would learn how to cheat fast 
enough, without instruction—and I con- 
tinued this sort of life, (which, after all, was 
the happiest i ever knew,) until I was about 
nine or ten; at which time, the: captain’s 
regiment being ordered to Gibraltar, he re- 
fused to take my mother with him, and left 
her to shift for herself, with as much mo- 
ney as would barely support her decently 
for a year. 

Unwilling to bear the cruel taunts of 
some, and the pity of others, she moved 
to another part of the town, and open- 
ed a small tavern or lodging house ; and 
as the boys had commonly 
called me + Woodruff’ as well as my mo- 


soldier’s 


| ther, she, taking the hint, called herself by 


ms, he had never known what it was | 
| reluctance, because I thought it would save 


ve one, except his mother; and at 
mention of her name, he was evidently 
i moved. I inquired of him how he 
passed by the name of + Woodrufly” 
had no right to it. He again tiied to 
by countenance, and hesitated. | 


.by soothing language, tried to gain his 
fidence, and so far succeeded as to ob- 

from him a promise to give me an 
st account of himself ; but he proposed 
lo so in writing, to which | readily as- 
ted, as, during our short interview, my 
assailed with such a horrible 
ture of oaths, coarse jests, reviling and 
teras to make my bloodruncold. On 
next day I called again, and received 
1 him the manuscript, now inclosed. 
(he manuscript is with a few slight al- 
tions in these words :— 


s were 


thesame name, and told me that henceforth 
] must pass by no other. My hatred of the 
captain had extended to his name, but I 
complied with my mother’s wish, with less 


me from the odious appellation of “ Yan- 
kee”? 

My mother now talked of sending me to 
school, as soon as she had got settled, and 
had saved a little money, but as she liked 
to furnish her house decently, was fond of 
dress herself, and living was very dear, the 
desired moment never came. The conse- 
quence was, that I passed my time in loi- 
tering about the streets; in fishing ; going - 
over to the barracks to meet my former 
play-fellows, and in listening to the con- 
versation of the men who used to come ev- 
ery evening to smoke and drink under a 
large tamarind tree, in my mother’s back 
yard. One of the most constant of our 
customers was an old fellow who had been 
a warrant officer in the navy. and then had 
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a small place ii in the entities. He 
had sailed under Anson ; had fought under 
Drake ; was inthe engagement off the Dog- 
ger Bank, and he used to tell of whathe had 
seen and done to all he met, especially a 
small trader. his particular friend, who lis- 
tened with great wonder and delight to his 
marvellous tales, and who often insisted on 
paying the reckoning. J had heard old 
soldiers at the barracks tell of their cam- 
paigns ; their marches ; their foraging par- 
ties ; and lastly their bloody battles ; but 
there wassomething to my mind much grand- 
er and more imposing in a sea fight—an 
exchange of broad sides; thedecks covered 
with the limbs and brains of the dying and 
the dead ; the scuppers running with 
blood ; the captain’s trumpet and the boat- 
swain’s whistle mingling with the thunder 
of the cannon. Then I thought of the 
great deep itself; its storms and billows ; 
its rocks and breakers; and of the noble 
ship cutting ber way through it, at one 
time, under a cloud of canvas, and at 
another, close reef’d; or scudding under 
her bare poles. ‘Then too, the delights of 
entering into port, after braving these pe- 
rils; of receiving a hat-crown full of prize 
money ; and of ma\iing ducks aud drakes 
with joes and doubloons, which the soldier, 
poor devil! never sees. The ocean, as my 
fancy thus painted it, seemed to present the 
only road at once to riches and glory. 

At length Itold my mother I was de- 
termined to be a sailor, and begged her to 
let me enter a sloop of war, then lying on 
the harbour. But my mother, who was 
very much attached to me; the only being, 
except one, who I thonght ever really loved 
me; strorgly objected. But knowing that 
she commonly yielded when I persevered 
in any request, I persisted in my entreaties, 
and finding that she still refused, I ran off 
one ing to the rendezvous house to 
enlist. But as she kept a sharp watch up- 
on me, I was soon missed; and the shop- 
keeper, over whom my mother had great 
influence, overtook me, and brought me 
back. The next day by his advice, she 
bound me as an apprentice toa ship carpen- 
ter. This man took the precaution to lock 
me up every night, and sopn made me stand 
in such fear of him, that I gave over all 
a thoughts of adve..tures on the deep. 

as we were often employed in repairing 
vessels, | had frequent opportunities of mak- 
ing acquaintance with sailors, and their con- 
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versation served to revive and keep up n 
inclination for the sea. which I meant to i: 
dulge assoon as my indentures were out 
and in the mean time, I thought I wou! 
patiently submit to the drudgery of m 
trade. 

At this time I was about fitteen, bi 
almost a man in stature. Thus reconciled 
to my situation, | worked with more stead- 
iness, and became tolerably expert in th: 
use of tools, which induced my master t 
relax in his severity. | was permitted 1 
go to my mother’s, of an evening, and to 
punch-house on Sundays, where I met som 
of my former comrades, After a while. 
instead of visiting my mother, I would slip 
over to the barracks to see my old cronics. 
and was there initiated in the mysteries of 
cribbage and all-fours. Often have I sat 
up the greiter part of the night, at cards, 
and pretended to my master that I ha: 
stayed at my mother’s, either because sly 
was sick, or had troublesome people in tli: 
house ; and these excuses made me fec! 
my present thraldom more irksome thi 
ever. I seldom visited my mother, an 
when | did, it was with a feeling of import- 
ance to join my friends at the barracks 
She fretted at my neglect, and woul 
sometimes pass from complaints to re- 
proaches; but these always furnished mm: 
with a pretext for leaving her, “% Mother. 
I said to her one day, “J won't be snubb’d 
like a child any longer, and if you don't 


leave off rating me in this way, I'll ly 
d d if I come to see you any more. 





upon which, I turned off, and left her in 


tears. I had horrid luck that night, and 
all the time was thinking it was a judy- 
ment on me; which served but to in- 


creas~ my ill-humour. At length I detect- 
ed one of the fellows “ giving item” to m) 
adversary ; a circumstance | should hav 
disregarded at another time. I charged 
him with the act. . He told me I was =a 
lying Yankee,” on which | struck him 
The riot that ensued brought down two o! 
the officers, who, hearing the circui- 
stances, reprimanded their: men, anid 
threatened, if they caught me th re again, 
I should receive fifty lashes. I had seen 
too many instances of their acting in this 
lawless way to doubt their word, and I took 
my final leave of the Barracks. 

I now left off play for more than a fort- 
night, in which time I visited my motlicr 
very regularly. and thought I would quit 
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cards; but fate or the devil decided other- 
wise. A large ship in the sugar trade 
wanting some repairs in her upper works, 
my master, who was employed to do the 
job, set me about it. On the second day, 
a sudden squall coming up, I stepped into 
the forecastle until it was over, and found 
there two of the men at all-fours. I look- 
ed on, while the rain fell in torrents. I 
was asked to try my hand. I did so; and 
from that time I never let a day pass with- 
out taking a game with these jolly fellows; 
especii lly as I found them far less expert 
than my friends at the barracks. They 
did not, however, seem to like me the less 
for winning their money; were amused at 
my stories ; ; and proposed to me to join them, 
adding, “that I had too much spunk for a 
land lubber.” I required but little persua- 
sion. They secreted me on board, and af- 
ter we were out of sight of all but the 
Blue Mountains, the captain was informed 
of the fact, and I was brought from my 
hiding place. “ My lad, said he, you de- 
serve a cat o’ nine tails, but you’ll not get 
it from me, if you will do your duty now. 
You must earn your living while you are on 
board of this ship. TPll have no drones 
here. If you do a man’s work, you shall 
have a man’s wages. You seem to bea 
handy fellow with a tool—I want a hen- 
coop for these Guinea pigs, and a new-fe- 
rule to my cane.” On my remarking that 
I had brought no tools, lie swore i had 
«no more brains than a mallet,” und or- 
dered me to make use of the ships’ tools. 

Notwithstanding this ungracious recep- 
tion, I rejoiced to find that | was now my 
own man; and that I was at last fairly a 
float on that ocean which was, to my fan- 
cy, the theatre of all that was manly and 
heroic. I set about learning what I could 
of seamanship, and, 
going aloft, my repugnance to which | 
found it difficult to conquer, | became a 
tolerable sailor, during this voyage. After 
about afweek, I passed a part of nearly 
every other watch at cards. When we ar- 
rived at Liverpool, the captain paid me 
something less than half the ordinary 
wages, and discharged me. 

lloitered about this great and busy town, 
seeing what was new and curious, and 
searching for some one with whom I could 
have a little sport, until I spent all my mo- 
ney, when I entered a volunteer, on board 
the Grampus sloop of war. Ilere, in two 
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years, | became a first rate seaman ; on 
took it in my head also to learn to read 
and write of one of my messmates carefully 
concealing, all the while, my knowledge of 
the carpenter’s trade. J had few opportu- 
nities of indulging my favorite propensity 
here, although ‘I was alw ays on the look out 
for them. I did however, now and then, 
get a game in either the orlop, the fore- 
castle, or the maintop. 

While we were on a cruize in the South- 
ern ocean, we stopt at the mouth of the La 
Plata to water, and I was sent on shore 
with a party, under a midshipman, a sharp 
little fellow, who had discovered my fond- 
ness for cards, and threatened to report me. 
Three of us went off to look for a fit place, 
and coming soon to a little rapid stream, 
shadowcd over with tall trees. I thought we 
should have time for a short game, and 
proposed it. We accordingly sat down to 
it, but the moments glided more rapidly 
by than we were aware, for the little devil 
of a midshipman came upon us, in the 
midst of our game. He inquired whose 
cards they were, and on hearing they were 
mine, he not only cursed me, but struck 
me with his rattan. Galled at the inter- 
ruption of my game, and at being struck 
by such a whipper snapper, I hit him a blow 
in the short ribs which laid him senseless. 
My comrades ran to the midshipman to as- 
certain the extent of his injury, and J, 
alarmed at what I had done, betook myself 
to the woods as fast as my legs could car- 
ry me. After travelling for several miles 
through an uncultivated country, I at length 
reached a miserable looking hut, where 
however I found shelter and comfort. I 
thought it prudent now to resume my real 
name. I continued in this retired spot, or 
its neighbourhood, nearly a year; having 
in that time learnt the Spanish language ; 
but growing inexpressibly weary of so in- 
active a life, I embarked on board a vessel 
bound to the Havanna, which I reached 
in safety. 

I sailed out from that port for about two 
years, during which time my practice was, 
after I had made money, to stay in port un- 
til I had spent it at the gaming table. But 
having, once or twice, caught a glimpse of 
some of my former shipmates on board the 
Grampus, | thought it prudent to remove 
to Matanzas, a smaller and less frequented 
port than Havanna. Here! met with fel- 
lows enough of my own kidney; and I 
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knew not how, but I could not help sus- 
pecting, as greater men have acquired em- 
pires—by the right of the strongest. 
of these fellows owned small vessels, call- 
ed “ Droguer’,” 
island, under the pretext of 
would, when a good opportunity presented 


trade, and 
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which coasted round the | 


itself, attack and plunder the unarmed mer- | 


chantmen. At other times, they would 
follow their lawful occupation as coasters. 
I entered on board of one of these vessels, 
owned and commanded by Pedro Gomilla, 
who had the character of always making a 
good cruize by some means or other. We 
had not been out three days before we were 
taken by an English frigate; and her com- 
mander, knowing Gomilla’s character, put 
five men on board our schooner, and or- 
dered us to Jamaica for trial. The day of 
reckoning seemed now to have arrived. 
Alarmed at the prospect of punishinent for 
striking, and perhaps killing an officer, I 
formed the scheme of retaking the vessel ; 
and I communicated my intentions to Go- 
milla; who had his reasons, too, for dread- 
ing an investigation, and agreed to join 
with me. I told him J did not wish to 
shed blood. 1 thought we two could over- 
power the rest, for ] had great confidence 
in my strength. Gomilla laughed at my 
scruples. “ You killed one man,” 
“for baulking you of a game of cards, and 
you’re unwilling to kill another who is car- 
rying you to the gallows. Well, if you 
have not pluck enough for the job, you’ll 
get the halter that you deserve.” 

Thus goaded, I consented to do what 
was necessary, but secretly determined not 
to have another man’s blood on my head, 
if I could avoid it. The next day, at a 
signal agreed on, as the prize master was 


said he, 


pacing the deck, Gomilla siezed a billet of 


wood, and striking him on the head, laid 
him sprawling ; then drawing the oflicer’s 
hanger, ran forward where two of the men 
wereat work. The other two were below. 
At the same moment, I snatched up the 
axe, and swore I would cut any man down 
who attempted to move. In a little while 
the prize master having recovered from his 
blow, ran forward witha pistol, and point- 
ed it towards me, just as it went'‘off. I 
struck the axe full in his breast, and he fell 
lifeless on the deck. The ball passe d 
through my coat, and wounded one of his 
own men in the shoulder. We were now 
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saw them squandering money, acquired [| | | masters of the cena: we put two of 


the others in irons, and we allowed the 
third his liberty, on his agreeing to assist 
us in carrying the vessel back to Matanzas. 
It was sometime before I got over the 
shock of this second affair, but I excused 
nyself on the plea of necessity, and con- 
soled myself with the salvage money that 
Gomilla allowed me, small as it was. | 
did not think it prudent to venture soon to 
sea again, and I passed my time at the 
gaming houses, and in every sort of de- 
bauchery. 1 formed an intimacy with a 
Spanish quadroon; became extravagantly 
attached to her; and my love shewed it- 
self in the most tormenting jealousy. The 
chief object of my suspicions was Gomil- 
la, who seemed always to hate me, after he 
had defrauded me. Seraphine’s mother 
was his laundress, and that furnished him 
with a pretext for visiting the daughter. 1 
met him one night at a gaming house, 
when | had unusually bad luck, and it so 
happened that he won as fast as Ilost. He 
quitted the house in the highest glee, and 
I continued the game, until I lost my last 
doubloon, or rather dollar. A sudden sus- 
picion seized me. I ran over to Sera- 


| phine’s. A man had just come out of the 
door. J recognized Gomilla. “ What have 
you been doing at that house” said I. 
“ Fooling away my money as you have 
— s,” said he, with a chuckling laugh. 


“ Villaia, said I, do you think to wrong me 
every way, and insult me in the bargain ?” 
and I struck him. He drew a dirk, with 
which T knew he wasalways provided, and 
made a pass at me. I received it on my 
arm, defended by my cloak,—I closed with 
him ; wrested his weapon from him, and 
plunged it three times, up tothe hilt, in his 
bosom, in a frenzy of jealousy still more 
than of resentment. 

I knew that the rascal had a sort of in- 
fluence in Matanzas, as he brought a great 
deal of money to the town, and was in fact 
as respectable as a large part of the popu- 
lation. I therefore ran down to the 
wharves, and soon came to a_ boat, which 
was then putting off to a schooner in the 
I eagerly inquired if she wanted 
The man in command said “can 
Yes, I replied. “Can you 
” was the next question. 
I again answer- 


offing. 
hands. 
you fight :” 
keep a secret ? 
“ Yes, for my own sake,” 
“ Then jump in, said he, and now pull 
Hearties”? Our anchor, even 


ed. 


away my 
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ron apeak, was weighed in silence, and 
before it was broad “day we were out of 
sight of the harbour. Such another crew 
my eyes never beheld, as you may well be- 
lieve when I tell you they ‘are the same that 
you yes sterday heard swearing and brawling 
in the next room. Among about thirty 
five men, wore to be found, Spanish, 
French, English, Irish, Italian and three 
Americans, fon "of whom were from Bal- 


timore, and one from New York. I soon 


found that although they had a letter of 


marque to cruise against the Columbians, 
their object was plunder, they cared not 
how, or from whom. 

For the first three or four weeks 
contented themselves with 
overhauling vessels, to see 


they 
chasing and 
if they could, 


under any pretext, send them into port. 
But meeting with no success, and wearied 
pursuit, 


with such an unprofitable they 
swore they would make a prize of the next 
vessel they boarded, whatever she might 
be. The next vessel proved to be a brig, 
bound from Jamaica to Caraccas, laden 
with English goods. She had several pas- 
sengers on board, and among them the wife 
of an Irish volunteer, who had made mo- 
ney in the Columbian service, and who had 
sent forher. After the passengers were ri- 
fled of their money and watches, they and 
the other crew were every one murdered in 
cold blood. The woman had with her a 
child about two years old. Never shall | 
forget her wailings. She fell on her knees 
to the villain who was sent to despacth her, 
“Oh! my dear,sweet, good gentlemen! spare 
my child—kill me, but spare my child.” 
I recollected my mother, and stopt his arm. 
“ Who are you” said he, “and be d d 
to you, that’s for stopping an officer in his 
reg lar duty”? “Chuck her overboard,” 
said another, and stop her d- d clash.” 
“ Aye do, Bill,” says a third,“ for we drown- 
ed just such another squalling b once, 
and it was the best cruize I ever made in 
my life.”’—Then, overboard she went, with 
the child in her arms. The poor creature 
all the while crying, my child,” 
and while she was struggling in the waves, 
she still raised the little girl’s head above 
water, and kept it so, at the length of her 
arm, after she was sinking. We took three 
other vessels. The manner in which we 
disposed of their crews has been in part 
told to the court; but the worst things 
were kept back, for they were done by the 


“Save 
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witnesses themselves. But none of ‘ae 
nor all of them together, had the effect on 
me, that was produced by the drowning of 
this woman and child. 

At leneth, after a lone chace, we were 
captured by an armed brig of the United 
States, and sent into Charleston, where 
three or four cowardly villains told enough 
to save themselves, and do for us. But if 
my advice had been taken, we would have 
baulked the rascals.’ 

The writer had got thus far in his ma- 
nuscript, when I entered the little room 
which the jailor had provided for him. 
With the gloom which hung upon his 
countenance there was a sullenness which 
| had not perceived yesterday. He hand- 
ed me the paper, remarking that, though 
unfinished, it contained all that was worth 
telling. After | had read his story, I in- 
quired of him how he would have prevent- 
ed any of his associates turning states’ evi- 
dence. “1 would have the 
schooner, he quickly replied, as soon as I 
found we had no chance of escape, and 
all gone to the d together.’ Young 
man said I, it is better as it is. At least 
you ought to think so. I then told him 
that I was acquainted with some of his 
name in Boston, who, I thought, would 
interest themselves in his behalf. I re- 
marked to him that although he had of- 
fended against the laws of Great Britain 
and Spain, he would be safe in this coun- 
try, if he should be pardoned for the pira- 
cy, of which he had been convicted ;—that 
culpable as he had been, according to his 
own contessions, there were extenuating 
circumstances which might operate in his 
favor ; that he was yet young; might live 
to see and repent of his past errors, and 
become a useful member of society.‘ Ne- 
ver, never,” said he ; “ my fate is fixed, and 
Iam prepared to meet it.’ And in this 
state of sullen despair I left him. 

Thus my dear C , | have laid these 
painful details before you, without disguise 
or softening. I understand that the judge 
and attorney have not decided on the indi- 
viduals they shall reccommend to mercy ; 
the representations of some of these vil- 
lains not agreeing with the statement I 
have just given you; and many of our 
inost soberminded men thinking that the 
execution of the whole crew (some in one 
town, and some in another,) is necessary 
for the protection of our citizens, and their 


blown up 
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trude. I sincerely sympathize with yon in 
this try.ng occasion, and hardly know hew 
to advise, or what indeed to wish for you. 
I can only recommend to you to bear with 
equal mind whatever may ensue. 
I am unfeignedly your friend, 
Pp —— 
Washington, Feb. 1821. 
My Dear P. 

I have read the narrative you sent 
me with intense interest. ‘The President, 
finding, from the report of the evidence, 
that there was no sufficient ground for dis- 
criminating between the offenders and 
thinking it would be too little in harmony 
with the institutions of our country, or the 
feclings of its citizens, to have them all ex- 
ecuted, has granted a pardon to all. I 
shall send a confidential agent to make the 
necessary communications to , and to 
conduct him to Vermont, where I shall en- 
deavour to reclaim him to good habits: and, 
though late in the day, to do my duty by 
him. I ameternally obliged to you for your 
kind services in this perplexing affair, and 
I hope to have au opportunity of shewing 
you how truly | feel myself your 

Obliged Friend, 
C =a 

We are further told by our correspon- 
dent that the young man was carried to 
Vermont, where he passed as a distant re- 
lation of Mr. C Was sent to college, 
but that he made but moderate progress, 
though his capacity seemed good : that his 
father proposed to him the study of the 
law, which he tried awhile; and finding 
it altogether distasteful, he had then gone 
into a counting house. ‘That he still con- 
tinued listless and inactive. That being 
sent by his employer to Boston, when he 
came in sight of the harbour, he seemed to 
be inspired with new life. Ie took lodg- 
ing near the water, went on board sevezal 
vessels, and suddenly disappeared in a brig 
bound to Cuba, but whether to see his for- 
mer mistress, or to join the pirates who 
still find a shelter in Matanzas, was not 
certainly known. The last however was 
deemed the most probable; and there is 
reason to believe that hew as in a piratical 
vessel lately captured by one of our ships, 
and, that he is now in the United States. 
His father, whose newly awakened attach- 
ment became very strong, was most deeply 
mortified at this failure of all his hopes and 
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efforts, and never regained his cheerful- 
ness. His health, which was not good be- 
fore, became much worse, and he died 
about a year ago, leaving his estate to a 
distant relation, who has furnished the pre- 
ceding details. Who does not, in reading 
them, feel the truth of this saying of the 
wise man.—“ Train up a child in the way 
he should go: and when he is old he will 
not depart from it ?” Q. 








MACHINE FOR CUTTING CHEESE curRD! 
ai ; : Sages ‘. 

The following specification of a pa- 
tent, granted in May last, as contained 
in the Journal of the Franklin Institute 
for August—a “ Journal” which, by the 
by, we Can strongly recommend to our 
readers, exhibits an instance of the frivo- 
lous inventions which are continually made 
the subjects of a patent. 

* For a machine for cutting cheese curd. An- 
son Morris, Henderson, Jefferson County, New 
York, May 2. 

‘* A frame of wood is made so as to form the 
sides and ends of a shallow box, about ten in- 
ches square, This is divided into small squares 
of about seven sixteenths of an inch each, by 
putting in partitions of tin, placed edgewise, 
these edges forming the cutters. Upon this lat- 
tice work, the curd, divided into thin sheets, is 
to be placed : a tid, hinged to one end of the box, 
is then brought down, which presses the curd 
upon the cutters and divides it into small _pieces.”’ 
p- 120. a 





SINGULAR EXPLOSION IN A STONE 

p QUARRY. 

A singular explosion occurred, a short 
time ago, in one of the extensive Quar- 
ries of Col. Geo. G. Leiper, of Delaware 
county, Pennsylvania, which supply the 
city of Philadelphia exclusively with curb 
stones. ‘The Rock is Gneiss and con- 
sequently distinctly stratified. One of the 
workmen in the neighbourhood of the 
Quarry, when no blasting had taken place 
for some time, was astonished to hear a 
loud explosion, and on going to the place, 
when his alarm had ceased, he found 
that an immense mass of stone, several 
thousand tons in weight, had separated 
from the rest, leaving a considerable 
fissure between it and the portion whence 
it had separated: and, what is more 
strange, the gisement of the detached 
portion was towards the body of the rock, 
so that gravity could have had no in- 
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fluence. The only possible way of ac- 
counting for this phenomenon, and it is 
by no means satisfactory, seems to be, 


by supposing that the constant concus- | 
| of clay and bitumen; and, perhaps, some 


sions occasioned by the blasting of the 


rocks, had loosened the union between | 


the strata and that they became after- 
wards suddenly and explosively separa- 
ted. 

An explosion, if possible, still more 
unaccountable, is detailed in a late num- 


ber of Brewsters Edinburgh Journal of 
Science (July 1829.) by White Watson, | 


F. L. S. It occured at Slickensides, 
a singular formation occurring in some 
perpendicular mineral veins, consisting of 
two 


are some times composed of a mixture 


&c: at others, the surfaces are thinly 
spread over with galena, as smooth and 
shining as if polished by art, and are 
then termed looking-glass ore: they are 
sometimes flat, at others waved; some- 
times the waves, in the same specimen, 
are both perpendicular and horizontal : 
often in wedge-shaped nodular masses 
of various sizes, dispersed in the veins. 
When their edges occur in the face of 
the vein, on the miner striking his pick 
into the vein they separate, in some dis- 
tricts without, in others with, a slight re- 
port : and in some of the mines in the 
neighbourhood of Eyam in Derbyshire, 
with loud reports, particularly in Crack- 
inghole vein, situated in the shell lime- 
stone, beneath the shale stratum ; where, in 
the centre of the vein, a small white im- 
palpable (not effervescing) powder called 
a mallion has been found, a quarter of an 
inch thick ;—which, on being scratched, 
occasioned a loud explosion, announced 
by a singing kind of ‘noise. 

By setting a blast in the vein at a short 
distance from the mallion, a few minutes 
after the blast was fired an explosion 
took place, and a large quantity of the 
vein fell down. 

In the year 1799, a loud explosion oc- 
curred ; and, in 1815, another, which was 
the last great phenomenon of the kind. 
it has sometimes happened, that persons 


imperceptible specular surfaces, | 
jomed together without cohesion : these | 
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have been maimed and even killed by this 
explosion—which is said never to have 


| been noticed at Slickensides where no 


shale is incumbent. This shale is a mixture 


gas is evolved from it, which under favor- 
able atmospheric conditions becomes igni- 


| ted and gives occasion to the explosion. 


These phenomena are, however, at pres- 


| ent amongst the Arcana of Nature. 


a 











STEAM COACHES. 
The following extract from a late Lon- 
don “ Morning Chronicle” shews, that the 


| successful application of steam to car- 


riages has at length been effected. 
“On the same day that Mr. Gurney’s 
steam-coach started for Bath, the steam- 


6 | carriage invented by Mr. W. Hancock, 
of fluor, carbonate of lime, galena, blende | 


of Stratford, near Bow, performed a 
journey of nearly twenty-five miles in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, going at the 
rate of eight miles an hour, to the asto- 


| nishment of the inhabitants of the diffe- 


rent towns and villages through which it 
passed. ‘This carriage is on an improv- 


'ed principle, employing patent boilers 


capable of creating more steam, but with 
increased safety, from their peculiar con- 
struction and the solidity of their forma- 
tion. The carriage started at an early 
hour in the morning from ‘Turnham-green, 
and proceeded through Hounslow to 
Cranford-bridge, and then crossed into 
the Uxbridge-road, and was directed to- 
wards Ealing, going up Ealing-hill, with- 
out any obstruction, at the rate of five 
miles an honr; it thence proceeded 
through Bush-lane, and returned to town 
in the course of the afternoon.” 8B 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Students of the University,—The following is 
a list of the students, who have entered this 
The number is above one fourth great- 
er than at the same period of the last. 1“ 
Meriwether L. Anderson, Albemarle. 
John W. Bankhead, Albemarle. 
David Barclay, Richmond. 
William A. Baynham, Essez. 
John M. Baynham, Essex. 
P. Beirne, Monroe, 


session. 


Geo. 
Thomas Bibb, A/abama. 


T. W. Brevard. South Carolina 
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John F. Brockenbrough, Tappahannock 
William Hi. Brockenbrough, 
J. L. Cabell, elson. 

James L. Carr, Albemarle. 
John H. Carr, Baltimore 
William G Carr, Albemarle. 
John M. Chapman, Orange. 
Heath J. 
George Cobb, Southampton. 


Christian, Vew Kent 


John H. Cochran, Loudon. 
William B. Cochran, Louden. 
F. F. Conway, University of Va. 
Abel 8. Cunningham, Hardy. 
Benjamin F. Dabney, Gloucester 
Ben. J. Darneille, Albemarle. 
James H. Davis, Albemarle. 

Marion Deveaux, South Carolina 
John R. Edmunds, Halifax. 

Willie J. Eppes, Cumberland 

John B. Garrett, Albemarle. 

John W. Gilliam, Brunswick. 
John H. Gilmer, 4lbemarle. 

Carlos A. Gooch, Albemari/e. 
James L. Gordon, Albemarle. 
Algeron S. Gray, Rockingham. 
William F. Gray, University of Va 
John A. Gretter, Richmond. 

J.B. Harvie, Powhatan. 

A. Henderson, .Vorth Carolina. 
James P: Henderson, .Velson. 

W. M. Hite, Frederick. 

Joseph B. Hobson, Poorhatan. 
John J. Boskins, King William, 
Warren G. Huie, .Vorth Carolina. 
George W Luston, Shenandoah. 
Charles E. Johnson, North Carolina 
Geo. N. Johnson, Richmond. 

James L. Jones, Albemar/e. 

Geo. R. King, Louésiana. 

Franklin A. Kownslar, Per/e’ey. 
Randolph Kownslar, Berkeley. 
Benjamin W. Leigh, Halifax. 
JamesA. Leitch, d/bemarle. 
Norborne W. Lewis, Brunsicich. 
John T. Lomax jr., University of Va 
Henry M. Marshall, Frederick. 
Socrates Maupin, 4lbemarle. 
Thomas 8. McLelland, .Velson. 
Daniel F. McMahon, South Carolina. 
James A Meriwether, Lynchburg 
Wm. N. Meriwether, Lynchburg. 
Wm. J. Michie, University of Va 
Benjamin F. Minor, dlbemarle 
Charles Minor, Loutsa. 

William W. Minor, J/bemarle 
Daniel 8. Morgan, Richmond. 
Alexander Moseley, Rockingham. 
B. T. Moseley, Unirersity of Va. 


University of Va. 








Wm. B. Napton, Albemarle. 
James F. Neal, Mecklenburg. 
John 8. Nicholas, Buckingham. 


George Nicholson, Susser. 


1C. J Nixon, Svuth Carolina, 


Cary S. Page, Winchester. 

Samuel A. Patteson, Manchester. 
Thomas W. Peyre, South Carolina. 
C. 1. Perry, Albemarle. 


| Lilburn P. Perry, Albemarle. 


William Hf. Perry, Bedford. 

Zebulon M. P. Powers, King and Queen. 
William B. Price, Brunswick. 

Wm. M. Radford, Lynchburg. 

Edwin H. Randolph, Amelia. 

Robert Randolph, Hanorer. 

Marcus W. Reinhardt, .Vorth Carolina. 
William W. Richeson, University of Va. 
William F. Ritchie, Richmond. 

John N. Rose jr., 
Erasmus 'T. Rose, Alabama. 
Samuel H. Royal, Powhatan. 
Chesterfield. 
Robert M. Saunders, Henrico. 


University of Va. 


Aurelius Salle, 
Littleton Savage, Richmond. 
Samuel Scott, Buckingham. 
William C. Scott, Powhatan. 
Alexander H. Sheppard, Richmond. 
Jacob A. Smith, Richmond. 

W. B. Smith, Brunswick. 

Richard A. Springs, South Carolina. 
Francis T. Stribling, Staunten. 
George E. Tabb, Gloucester. 

John Taylor, Caroline. 

Creed Thomas, Richmond. 

Charles 8. Trueheart, Powhatan. 
Thomas G. Tucker, Brunswick. 
Philip Turpin. Powhatan. 

Henry Tutwiler jr., Harrisonburg. 
Peyton Tutwiler, 


W. L. Underwood, Kentucky. 


Rockingham. 


A. B Urquhart, Southampton. 
Joseph H. Vincent, Lunenburg. 
Benjamin J. Walker, Brunswick. 

Robert W. Walton, Pensacola, Florida. 
Edward F. Watkins, 4/bemarle. 

Egbert R. Watson, -d/bemarle. 

John W.C. 


Overton D. Watson, Albemarie. 


Vatson, Albemarle. 


Shelton Watson, Louisa. 
Fleming T. Wells, Albemarle. 
Cary 8. Wickham, Richmond. 
John Willis. Orange. 

William P. Winfree, Manchester. 
Benjamin B. Winn, Albemarle. 
Thomas Wood, Albemarle. 

A. G. Worthain, Richmond, 





